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%hy fhk Handbook TVas^ritt^ ^ " ' \ 

. This planning handbook wasN designed in the hope that you might have more information 
and help at your fingertips about different ways to plan for school imp^veirient It 
describes the process of planning, NOT the process of writmg a plan Xhe forms and the 
instructions for x^ompleting the forms io b€, used in the planning process ar£ separate from 
.this handbook. v ' ' 
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What This Handbook Does 
• It defines good planning, 



• It describes three different planning models or options so that you can choose the o^ne 
that will work best for your school 

• It discusses what school improvement is so that you will know what a good plannfng 
process should kelp you do, ^ • • ' ' 

Who This Handbook Is For \ * 

It should be particularly helpful to elementary and sec6ndary school site councils and 
advisory committees School administrators, staff members^ parents, students, community 
members, and district administrators are all potential readers and lasers of the handbook. 
The .pronobin ''you'' is used throughout and should be defined by those reading the 
handbook ''You'' can refer to a' council, subcommittee, small group, and so forth. 



Other Department Resources Related to Planning 

Discussion Guide for the California School Improvement Program 
Estahhshing School SUe Councils 
Guide for Ongoing Planning 

TechnK'al Assistance' Guide for Proficiency Assessment 
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Why Plan? 




'Sirtce planning and writing plans take time, energy, and effort, you^may be asking the 
question/"Why should we plan, and what can we gain- from it'^'' ' 

Well, that IS a fair question In fact, if you are already thinking about how you spend 
your time; you are already into planning Planning is not new to you. It is something that 
happens all the time, although not always consciously With more trials, errors, and 
successes. pl^Vmmg becomes more deliberate and ongoing 

Planning is vital to all schools because it helps build better programs for studeYits. It does 
this by helping you to — v 

Decide, how and where to set prionties in the use of limited huma;i apd economic 
resources. 

• Decide how to acV^omplish not only your short-r^nge goals, but -also your medium and^ 
, long-range goals. 

• Build on the strong and successful parts of the, program, as well as \^ identify and 
improve the weak parts. ^ • * 

^ Reach agreement in the schoorcommunity about what-to do ai)d how-to do it. 

\Jsing.a deliberate method of planning-4s certainly belfer than just having your fingers 
crossed when the future of stCidents is at stake. The next few jteges win ^Ip you .know good 
plar^ning when you see it. ^ , 
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Now You See It . . . 



Now You Don't 



What a Good Planning Process Is 

• It IS organized thinking that^ helps in 
deciding whal needs to be done, how it 

• will happen, and who will do it. 

* * * » 

• It IS the setting of priorities in the use of 

resources people; money, tim^, and 
materials * 

• It IS trying to anticipate the future. 

* • U IS involving' tliose affected by the 
- results of planning and opening co_^m- 
mynication channels 

• It IS ad^tihg and modifying steps. or 
processe^i unt;l they work for you, 

• It IS using h^adership to motivate people 
and to coordinate their^ctivfcties. 

• It is reflecting on what has been |)lanned 
already and how it is working 

It includes Hhe per4odic re.cording of 
^ planning decisions for future-jefereace. 



What a Good Planning Process Is Not 

^ Itjs not merely writing a plan or filling 
out forms 

V 

• It is not using steps 9r processes that 
don't%^ork. y 

• It IS aot involving people without con- 
•sidering their ideas. 

• It is not deciding what to do without* 

figuring out how it will happervN * 

• It is not lettjng the program guide and 
co^dinate itself. 




What a Good Plannirfe Process-Should Do 

• Itr should stimulat^ change apd "improve- 
ment \ * 

^ It should help you figure out K'iar, w^H 
, happen arid //ow it should haf)pen 

• It should raise af^areness about what is 
being done and why 

• It should build a trail of activities over 
time so you can look at what has worked 
well and what has not. 

• It should produce a blueprint, road map, 
or recipe to be used. 

» 

• It should decrease fear about the process 
.^-oLdia nge and its resuH§.. -.^^^1,. . 



What^ Good Planning Process Should 
Not Do 

• It should not make planning more 
important than everything else you do - 
teaching. admirtistering, or parenting, for 
instance. 

• It should not result in a. process or a plan 
1 that fs rigid and inflexible. 

•^It should not result in a process that has 
not been adapted to your school's partic- 
ular*need^ 

*•» 

It should not focus your attention on 
only pne aspect of the program, exclud- 
ing all others. ^ • 
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What Goes into Good Planning? ^ 

Good school nJ^nning helps you look at what's happening for students and helps yx>^. 
make the be^decisions* about Jiow to improve the school prograrn. There are different 
processes thar will work^well, but aoy good planning process includes the following 
elements. You will notice that there is no particular order to these e-lements since different 
schools may approach planning differently * a 



Z>o/Vi^ ongoing planning and 
"the yearly evaluation is 
making judgments about how 
implementation is going and 
deciding wliat worked and 
what didn't ^qrk so that 
steps can be t^ken to refine 
the plan 
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"Shoulds" for Planning 



When you think about how the different elements of the planning process are defined, 
you will probably have the following ^estions: ^ ' 



What do we asseSs? . 

Your assessment should look at 

• What stujients know ,ar]d what skills 
they have 

• What skills and knowledge you want 
students to have • . ^ 

• What current insttMctional activities 
are designed to help students gain 

» these skills and-knoWledge 

• How effecti/e the school program is 
and why / , 

• What you want the program to*look 
like ^ / 

• How ^ effectively your resources are 
being used ^ 

• What resources are needed for improv- 
ing the school , * 



What kinds of objectives should we develop*^ 

Y6u^should develop objectives about. 

.• The skills and knowledge students 
should'gain from the program 

What the prograrhyshould look like 

; • What is expected of adufts i 



How should we manage our resources? 

, As y<^u plan, keep these' resource 
questions in mind: 

. • What skills and talents do adults baVe^ 
and how can they be^ pjat*tobest use? 

• Will more people or people with dif- 
ferent skills be yeeded to make the 
program work? *' 

• What amount of tune do you ha^e, 
and how can it be put to best use'' 

• What type of staff development or 
training will be needed, and^hat will 
it cost? 

• What materials will* you ;ieed, and 

how much will th^y cost? 

• *■ 

• Are you' choosing the most economic 
way to do^what you want to do? 

• Anything that has happened that was 
not planned— either successful or un- 
successful 

\ 

• Key issuci or -concerns you have about 
the progr^ 



What Jy pes of steps or activities should ^ 
\ve develqp? ' < 

You should plarj steps or activities that * 
identify 

• Strategies adults will use to make Tne 
program work ' ' * * 

• What students will be doing 

^Tafia "j^i^Qgram 
resources wilt be used and organized 

• What training and support the adulta 
^ will receive 




What should we look ai as we are evqluating^ 
our program? 

Your evaluation should look at: > 

The quality of the program for stu- 

• % 

ftrily you are achieving your 

• The extent t^ whk}^planned activities 
have happened and^ how well they 
have worked ^ 



Comparing the Planning' Process 
to Writing the Plan ^ : 

At Various times during the plannmg process, you will write down portions of the plan. 
Writmg the^plan is only one activity -in the. broad process of planning, and you should not 
make it the only or even the mo^t/mportant activity. There are some important differences- 
between the planning process and the writing activity that you should keep in mind. 




Planning Process 

*• You 'Will probably spend time and en- 
ergy deciding how to organize the plan- 
ning and how to invoke people in th*e 
process. ^' 

m 

You will think about and decide on the 
type .of planning processjto use (see 
^ Section II of ^this handbook> and the 
techniques that will JicIr you make 
, decisions and ^olve probl'ems. 

• You ^vill find that you 'spend time 
talking and trying to' reach agreement on 
what the goals of the programs are, how . 
you will conduct youA assessment, and 
^hat, you will modify. Change, delete, or 
add to your program. 

• As you plan^hat the program should 
look likfe, you will b^ doing a lot of 
thinking about how you will make your 
plan^work. Ypu should make conscious 
decisions about how you will be orga- 

• nizeq for putting the plan into action^ , 
who will be responsible for doing what, 
and how your resources will be used. 

• A good planning process will enable you 
- -Uo^^uUdinyglyggteflt^wd cgn^mitrotntin 

the School progrq^n- and to make the 
program work. It will also lay tlje, 
grpundwork for future planning. . 



' ' Vyfiting trte Plan ^ 

/•>*When you write the plan, you will 
^ probably not describe how you planned, 

• When^you write the plan, you will lise a 
format Xhdi matches the planning pro- 
cess you Choose. The written pflan will 
include' the decisions you make, but not 
"how you make the'A. 

• Your, written plan will include the deci- 
sions you mcike about the assessment 
information and the Jnajor events you 
agree to be the **heart" or focus of the 
program.. You will not need to describe 
how you reached agreement. 

The written plan will identify wh^ is 
going to happens but it will j^robably not 
include all the details about how it is 
going to happep. 

• When you've written a plan, it can be-a 
tool for managing your program, a guide 

' . - for putting the plan into action, and a 
record of the agreements you've re>iched 
,for improving your school. It can help 
-^\f in other ways too, so keep your own 
needs in mmd wTien you are writing. ' 




Option ' * 

Q Component Developmfent Option 




Needi. 
Assessment 



^Option- 

Integr3tecl Program Option 
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The'first sectign of this hanc^book described-the«-'elements-of''go(^d planmng and the ways 
in which a planning process jcan be helpful to you There rffe, however, diffc^rent ways in 
\vhich these elements can be combined,' sequenced, or split apart to create a total' planning 
process ,There are many "different yet reasonable ways in wHich a school and community 
can plan, and no one ^)rqcess1s ngfit best for every school . , ' 

Because of this,' the State Department of Education i5 providing , three options for 
planning Hach .option includes r^quiroi elements but guides you to address these elemeVits 
difterently and ip fit fliem together ift^nous ways. You will need to choose, the op'tion . 
that will work best-at your schook • ^ "f, . • 

0pfion* 1,2, and 3 have been placed in this orderVecause J has the most structure and 3 
lias the least structui?^r We considerfliem all good planning processes and hoj>e that ypu will 
give them equal^-onsideration in making your. choice ^ . ^ . 

This section ot^the handbool^ lists the main ideas of the three optionsr'shows eadi of their ' 
processes, and describes hovy to use them'. ' . 



Option' 

• ■ "U-Do-lt Option 
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What Are the N/fain Ideas and the Planning Proceas 



Component Development Option 
(revjse* A*l 27 process) 




In option I d school begins w^thL^wfidt 
is" for each component and works through 
the planning steps m order 



^ It provides a structure that* breaks fhe 
' program into tnstractional and instruc; 
tipnal support |ir(5nxponeyits. Each com- 
ponent provides a particular focus for 
planning 

• It provides a sfructured. sequential plan-" 
ning process ^ 

% 

• The assessment process is ''discrepancy- 
based" (finding the difference between 
"wh^t is'' ancj ,'>hat should be!' and 
deciding why ) . ' 

• It offers i stfl^nure for agreeing on all 
major solution procedures, > 



r l^M Integrated 1 



Prt)gram Option 




in option 2 3 school louU TiJegm with 
any port and move through the parts m any 
order 



Its^structure-a^llows for the integration of 
diffetent kinds of instructwn and* in- 
structional support in a way that focuses 
on student outcomes. 



The Sequence qlj|planning is determined 
'.by the school communky. 

The assessment for this option is an open 
process. It may be an assessment of 
strengths or' interests, or it rtiay be a 
. derhocratic or an analytic assessment. It 
may also be ^ discrepancy-based needs 
assessment. 

It provides a structure fo^ separating 
areas of total ' school* agriWfent ffom^ 
those of individual choice.* 
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of the 3 Options? 





In option 3 a school must decide how to , 
define and address the elements of plan- 
ning The school can use any approach to 
plannin^r make changes m options 1 or 2, 
as long as the process allows the school to 
meet mmimura requirements 



• •The school community Sl^sr of develops 

its own planning process^ 

• It gives a choice of format and process. \ 
The school cartimunity may use another 
process or modify options 1 or 2. 




All options have these featiaes in common 

• Student growth as the ultimate goal 

• Ongoing planning and yearly evaluation 

• Use of the Requirements Checksheet 
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. The component devstopment option for planning is based on the A- 127 process the 
process that was used in plapning for the use of special state and feder'al monies Therefore 
It has been. used by many California schools in the pa^t few years.' Instructions for using this 
process and for recording the school plan have been revised slightly 

This option provides a system for planning in which aJlthe planning steps and their order 
are predetermined. Of the three options, the component development option gives the most 
direction to planning and requires you to make thr fewest decisions about the process 



Remember to use the Require- 
ments Cfrecksheet to make 
sure that your planning will be , 
complete. 



I 
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}^hQt is the Component Development Option? 

• It focuses on different instructional and 
supportive **pieces" or **segments" of 
the school program. These are the com- 

I ponents. 

• It lays out a step-by-step planning pro- 
cess. A school assesses student and ' 
school support^ needs^^^en develops 
objectives to meet tho^eTieeds, and then 
plans solution procedures that will help 
in reaching the o'bjectives, 

• The first four steps of this process make 
up a discrepancy-based needs assessment. 
This means that you start planning each 
component^ by finding Hhe difference 
between what is true for the.^tydents 
and the program and what you want to 
be true and thep figuring out why those 
diffjf ronces exjft 
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OPTION 1 




Choosing thfe Components 



\ 



Before you can begin using option 1 , yo^ Tftest identify the components of your program. 
Choosmg the components is a process that 

*• Identifies '^pieces'' of ''segments" o-f your school program that you will us^ as focal 
pomts for planning In the past the components for this planning process have been 



Instnulional Components 

Language devek)pment 
Reddfng 
" MathemstiCi 

Multicultural educat^n 
C areer education (opyoDal seconda 
component) 
' Other areas school ma> choose 



Instructional Support Components 

Staff development 
Parent involvement ** 
Farent eduqjISidn 
Health and Suxiliarv sesviges 



^ Allows you to idenjif> mstructional ^d instructional support components which ace 
similar to the ones abov^. which are different combinations or divisions of the same 
components or which are very different from these components 

• Includes choosing both instructional components which focus on the instructional 
prog-ram for students and instructional support components which focus on the way 
adults work and are trained in order to help students, 

• Makes it possible to examine and plan your whole program, since the components you 
choose Will help youtlavide and organize your planning 



• Do think about various ways of divtding 
the program into Compogent^ and .the 
ways in which each type^^ of division 

.would affect your school. Instead* of 
making- the instructional cpniponents 
skill areas, you might .want tq choose 
subject areas and teach basic skills 
through each component, ^aybe you 
would want to cornbine oX Separate 
components d/ifferently ^ from the way 
they have been In the pa^t. 

• Do think about the compc^nents you 
have now if you have used tWs planting 
process in the past. Consider how well 
this diviaion h§s worked fofyour school 
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Don't think^ that the components you 
c.hoose Will make httle difference to 
your program. Actuat^^, the components 
Will provide a statement about how ^^u 
look at the school program and giv^you 
a framework for planning. 



Don't, automatically decide that any 
components you have had in the past 
Will work best for yoU now. You* may 
want to make some changes. 
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• Do choose a workable -number of com- 
ponents. If you choose too many, it may 
be hard to integrate them all to provide a 
totaf program for students. If you 
choose too few, it may be impossible-to 
plan a comprehensive program. 

• Do think about hbw, to choose com- 
ponents. You may want to use group 
discussions, a Delphi process, consensus- 
reaching activities, or some ^other ^ 
decision-making procedures^ 



Don't ftC^tJhat whiteyer components, 
you choose,, your planning must still 
address the program requirements appli- 
cable to your school. 




Assessing Student 
and Support Needs 




Assessing student needs and support needs is a process that. 

• Breaks the identification of student needs and school problems into four steps. 

• - ''What is'*-or collecting information about how well students do and how the 

school supports studenfs. 

- ''What should be"-or figuring out-t^e expectations for students and the school 
program. , 1 ' 

- "Discrepancy"-or finding the difference betweeh what is and what should be. 

- "Analysis of the discrepancy**-or thinking about why the difference or discrepancy 
IS therp. V * . . . 

• Uses the first three steps in the instructional components to focus on how student 
pefformance -compares to what you want it to be. In the last step you l8ok for the 

» major Jjctors in thfc ^^ool program that explain the discrepancy you se^-in sfudent 

performance. ' - . . 

• Wses the four steps in the support components to determine how effectively the 
specific program area fulfills its role of supporting the instructional program. 



• Gives a defined structure for examining the school program and stud^ut performance. 
Assessment is not ne^; school and community members do it confi^tfy. This needs 
assessment process merely provides a system for assessmAt. 



Focuses' on why a discrepancy exists sp that it guides you in choosing, solution 
procedures that will help you overcome the.cause of the discrepancy. 
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• Do think about what a^sessmervt infor- 
"riTia fib n will help you io plan." ~ * 

• •Do look at more than just' test sQores. 

Remember that student attitudesfparent 
attitudes, teacher judgments, staff skills, 
material's used; and school facilities are 
^ also important. ' . ^ 

• Do take a special look 'at what is 
'happening to subgroups af students. 
Lovy-achieving^ students, limited- and 
non-English'Speaking student?, and other 
subgroups may have different or special 
needs. 

• Do mclude as many people as possible in 
assessing needs. This will heip build 

, ownership and build commitment to 
your program. 

• Do use information Trdm recent program 
reviews, of your school. W^i,ether these 
evaluations have been conducted by you 
or outsiders, the results should be mean- 
ingful. 

• Do set high, yet possible, expectations 
Yor the program: 



Do set aside time for people to meet to 
' talk about and analyze the discrepancy 
between ''what is''*' and "what ^ould 
be/*, Make it'*^n 'open brainstorming 
session. 

• 

Do \xy,^ identify causes of the discrqp- 
-apcy lhajt you can deal with throu'gh the 
school program. • ; ' 
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• Don't collect information if you don't 
know what you will do with it and you 

• just want to have a lot of information 
- available. ' 

• Don't, rely on just ^e' type of infor- 
mation or one source of information for 
planning your program. 

4 

I 

^ Don't ignore unpopular opinions er judg- 
ments. They help keep aspects of the 
program from "slipping through the 
crapks." . 

• Don't Ignore evaluation ^informafipn 
, about your school progj-ajti. Remember 

that evaluation and planning should be 
related processes. ,^ ' ^ 

■• 

• Don't the^ least successful area of 
student perforntance or program support 
as the guide » for determining "what 
should be." 

• E^on't spend all your time collecting 
• information. Remember tfiat it takes just 

as long to usp information well as it does. 
' > to-collecl it. 

• Don't forget that your analysis ' oF^e* 
'discrepancy will be the foundation for ' 
developing your solution procedure. 




/Developing 



. Devefoping objectives Is a process that. % ^ ' ' ' ' ' ■ ' 

• Establishes specific school expectations. Each objfectivridentifies who will be able to y 
do what and how well, wh^n it will happgij/and how it will be evaluated. ' • • ' / 

J' ^ \ > . * . . ' ' ' * 

• Translates the ''what sKoiild be^ into agreed-upon intentions for accomplishment fpr 

each comrj^pnent ' , / *- ' " . ' * ^ " ^ 

» * ' ' . f i * ' - , * 

• Provides stahdards a school can^se t6 evaluaJe^heSfeffectjveoess of its i^ograih.. ' • ✓ 



yo.u focL?^«on stjjden^^achievemerr^ and px^gratrt aupiport in oWerto ideatilfy^the ^ 
» expectations mu have in the^e areas^ * ^' • . . ' v ' ' ^ 



• Do consider all aspects (w)ip*will be able^. 
to^ do what and how well, when it vv;iJl ^ 
happen, and.iiow U- will bfe etaluateci) iri 
developing objectives - ' " . \ 

• Do. think .'about wFi^t yo^' want '^tQ. 
- happen for .students. . ' * * . . 

• Do (Jevelop obje<;tives fronj^ ike^xiS^f 
• assessment results, but also devefop-th^rn 
*by tisi'nf'your feelings afbouj what n^,e4s^ 

hav^,the highest priority .• C> •* ^ 

^ Do think abojut. hcfw to use p^'ojile m 
•developin| objectives' -^You mdy.'%<^ajn to^ * 
involve man>^ people: td giv^ drrectidn to " 

' ^and review objectives but smallergroups' . 
^ of people to develop them. * " , # 

• Do**con^der- filahy ways fo evlaluate how 
well you are achieving the .objectives^ 

• Do develop objectives for ' thej special 
needs of certain students, e.g.,-L:ES/NES, 
EDY/Title \, and special ed»catipn stu- 

^ cjonts. , : / ^. 



• Don't feet bo'gged down iii techr^califies. 
'^Coneentra^tei pn • developing objectives 

' ^h*at »fielp you ^agfe* on direction and 
'st3n<JardsUo iisp fn\ evaluating hq.w well 
' yoaare^njeeti|igyoQr'exf)ectati6ns. ^ 

, Qon'f (feel "you have'^cj deyetop' objfec* 
lives jus^ to rnatph all] tlje -assessment 
vipfor^n4»ti®n you have. : 

* * * W ' ♦ * « * . * * 

^^Qon'r tny."*to*de.vet0p objectives thaX aie 
> V unrelated to, key program impfoveTneiit 

.Don't overtofcfk yojiT.^kyls ahd talents 

• -rndiyiduals, Sc^e edults and studi^ijts 

• may 'be partrcUlarly* good at'-and inter- 
ested-in developing objectives. 



• ».Do se^ objectives^ high enough to lead to 
program improvement'. • ^ 
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• Don't Jhink, that evety 'objective, has to'* 
, -.be e^luateS bya test or by "hard" data. 

. • I)6n't assume that all' other objectives^ 
'*will Result in specific attention fof stu- 
dehts >X^ith special need». 

• 'Don't set objectives according to the 
perfoOTance of the lowest-achieving stu-. 
dent. ' ' ' 



\ 
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Developing Solution Procedures 



'Developing solution proteddres i$ a process Of. , ^ 

• Deciding what the scfiool program should look like so that you oan agreempon major 
activities, -events, and timelines. 

• Defining how the schpbl can solve the problems that were, adentified when the 
discrepancies were discusse-d. . , . , ' . ^ 

• defining how adults and students will work and wjifet strategies they will use to meet 
th^^/ objectives. Solution procedures make the objectives practical. . ' ' * • 

f Idejitifying the support and training activities that will be necessary to achieve the 
objectives and eliminate the discrepancies. \ 



• Do m^ke sure you understand what your, 
current program .is, before you begin 
developing solution procedures. 



Do^evel^.solution procedures that will 
help splve the problems you four^d whefi,i 
discussing discrepancies. , * 



*• "5)on*t think that you J^ave to develop all 
( new solution procedures. Parts of your 
current pK)gram may be working well 
and should ^ibt be changed. 



• Ddnjt try to p)an for every ^detail or 
event." 

■■ ■ ■ 

• Don*t assume that all solution proce- 
dures will be happeryng all the time. 



• Do think about when t|ie solution prQce- 
► dures should happen. This ^ill help you 

make sure that you.are not-piarining for 
too mucfi to happen at'any one time. * 

• think, aboift vanous aspects of the 
^program id 'developing solution proce- 
dures' .methodologies, materials, pej** 
sonnel, adult skills-^nd 'tal^nts^ time 

"^^ avai^ble, and the Hke. 

• Do develop solution procedure? that will 
help, to meet tbe needs of and objectives 
for special groups of students. In Aiany 
cases you-^vill find that you have specific 
procedures for these.groiips. 

• Do.thiijk about how each solution proce- 
dure will be evaluated. 



P Don*t forget that^ putting each s<9lution^ 
procedure intb Action will takeCsome' 
planning for implementation, sTOh a#. 
how yoCi will use your resources. 

• Don*t try to make evqry solution proce- 

• dure fit every student or addlt. 



• ^ Don*t develop solution procedures with- 
out thinking about how^ you* will jud^e 
th6ir effectiveness. 



• Do think about how each solution proce- Dqn*t (develop solution j)roceduifes 'for 
dure wilf help you react) your objev:tives.^ which there seems to "be no need. 
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• In discussing solution prckedures, do 
consider what responsibilities adults have 
to take and what students must* do. 
♦There should be' procedures for both' 
students and 'Adults, and it "should 'be 
ir which is which. 



• Do involve as many people as possij^le in 
developing solution {Procedures. Consider 

' brainstorming, -group disci^ions, or 
other spec;ific techniques to help you 
develop solution procedures*. • 




Doigg Ongoing 
Planning . 



Dbn*t'.(Tiix up student aod adult responsi- 
bilities in planning a single solution 
procedure. 



Don*t leaye people out of planning even 
though it may be, faster. It takes longer 
to put a-. lot of ideas together, but it vviU 
make a stronger plan. 



If you Ve in yokjr planning year, ^ 
you may want to consider 
) trying out some solution pro- 
cedures to see how they work 



Doing ongoing plannmg is a^process that 

• Helps the school look at key issues or questions about putting the program into action 
and for judging how welj It IS working.* ^ 

• Helps the^rogram clrange when the needs and conditions at the school'change. 

• Encourages self^valuation and provides a way to do it. . . : 



Do choose issues or questions for on-, 
going plannihg that are of prime impor- 
tance to the school program. 

Do determine-4SSttes of high priority by 
considering une)^pecte(J successes or fail- 
ures about which you would like to^ 
know, more, yearly' evaluation- results, 
unexpected outcomes of an activity, r 
program reView results, budgetary items,. 

'andr conflicts about an activity among 

' various groups.' 

Do plan 'how yQU wilf involve those 
resppnsible for cafrying out the progra*m, 
ipi<:ludi.ng oiher* 'school-comniunify 
members, ir the, steps of ongoing plan- 
nmg. 



Don't- try to evaluate and plan for all 
parts, of the program all the time. It's 
impossible! 

✓ 

Don't think th^t ongoing planning ques- 
dons have to be developed from only 
one sjDurce. Encourage various groups to 
ask question's about implementation, and 
chodse from among the best ones. 



For more information aboJ9 
ongoing planning, please see 
the' Department of Education 's ] 
Guide for Ongoing Planning. 
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OPTION 1. 




• Do think about different kinds and 
sources of information that will help you 
examine the key issues and concerns. 

• Do plan how to put the information 
together in differ-ent ways so that you 
can analyze it thoroughly. 

t 

• In analyzing I'nTormatioa about an issue, 
do plan to make interpretations in the 
context of your own school and com- 

' munity.*The same information may have 
different meaeings for different schools. 

• Do plan to use the process for making 
decisions and for modifying the pro- 
gram. It is also possible that you may 
decide to keep part of the program the 
same or eVen to expand it. 




. • Dqn't judge these critical parts of your 
program on just one type of infor- 
mation. You may be misled. , " 

• Pon't Ihink you- will be able to rely on 
just one analysis of the information. If 
the issue is a, critical one, it will.probably 
also" be complex. ' Different ways of 
analyzing will bpirtg*o)/t different aspects 
of. the issue and give'^ou a better chance* 
of makkig good decisions 

• -Don*? ignore the unique characteristics 
of' your school and community when 
you make plans for interpreting tiie 
different analyses of the information. 

Don't plan to make decisions without 
using the results of ongoing planning. If 
you have spent time monitoring and 
evaluating the program but forget to u^e 
the- data or if you are not willing to 
m?ke changes, the ongoing planning will 
be worthless. 




Designing the yearly. Evaluation 

Designing the yearly ev^uation is a process that; 

• Will provide for reviewing the whole school program and judging how successfully the 
program worked toward improving student achievement, the. instructipnal program, 

^ and the school environment. » * 

' / • Will give you information about how well the progra'^fcrked so that you can make 
changes^for the next year, 

• Identifies how the judgments of,teachers, parents, other school personnel, and students 
will be used, to determine how fully the objectives have ^een achieved and how 
effective the sblution procedures have been. 

• Will help you e?^amirie the way you spent money and what contributed to the success 
of your program. • ^ 
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evaluation design and ongoing planning 
•are included in your planning process. 
. Ongoing ^plannirvg helps you look at 
specific questions about how parts of the 
program, are wording. Yearly evaluation 
Will help you examine the. extent to 
which the program and its partrworked. 



^» Do consider different wjy^ to evaluate 
your program and, identify ^hich ones 
WQuld work best. Be creative! You may" 
want to cotyj^er " sanipbng student^ 
work, using student of dttult self- 
evaluations* giving students oppor- 
tunities to apply .skills- in ''real-life" 
situations, discussions, and sq/forth._ 

• Do plan to look at the' Whole program at 
some point. Ask questions that will help 
you determine how well tHe program 
worked. 



• Do be prepared to consider the- effectiv- 
eness of the whole 'prograni?or part of it 
by considering what it will have cost. 

• Do plan to involve students, teachers, 
other school personnel, and parents in 
the process of judging the unproved 
school program. 

• Do plan to use the results of the yearly 
evaluation in revising the program for 
the next year. 



__tL_Don!L jconfiise. 



'sign with bngoing planning. Make sure 
you get the benefits of both. 



V 



• Don't think that the onfV way to eval- 
uate your program or parts of it is by 
testing.' 



• JDon't concentrate only on objectives 

and SQlu|ion procedures and forget to 
w^plaTl procedures for judging how they all 
fit togfi^ther, how the assessment worked, 
wiielfier the components you chose 
worked, whether the evaluation was 
^done well, whether the^program was 
eionomically efficient, and $o forth? 

* (See examples on next page.) 

• Don't ^assume that the most or least 
expensive decision wiH necessarily be the 
^most effective.* 

• D&n't assume that evaluation infor- 
mation about the improved school will 
speak for itself. Any data will have to be 
placed in tltfe context of some group's 
values. 

• Don't think- that designing' a yearly 
evaluation is only to get information for 
someone^ else. It should help you make 
planning decisions. 



Strengths and Weakflesses of Option Q 

Because the p^ograrn is divided into and planned in terms of separate pieces, option 1 
allows for considerable oetail and thoroUghness^'in the development of tach piece. 

o str^^h can also be\^a weakness if the separation of pieces is ov^reinphasized and the program 
becomes merely a series of^^^liniprog^ams that are not related effectively. 

' o In planning a^component, ybu may encounter another hazard. The development of that part of the 
* program may become Hmitecrto the techniques involved in4that particular subject area, and you may 
forget to take mto account the\5plication of those techniques in the real world. 

' \ ' ' 

\ 

The needs assessment is a v^ clear, step-by-step process designed to discover 
discjepancips in current and expectecT^tudent performance and in level' of program support. 

o This strength can also be a weakness if the school focuses entirely on discrepancies and fails to note 
, those' areas of the program that are outstanding, unique, and interesting. 

o Because of the emphasis on'student performance, the needs assessment -process can elicit information ' 
that IS very narrow, and consequently plannmg m^ become narrow. This wo\^d be true, for example, ^ 
jt'in the first needs assessment step a school only considered student achievement test data. 

i * ' 

The plaitning process is defined, structured, and sequential and, thus, provides a 
framework and a lot of direction. , 

o The sequential ^nd defined nature of the process can also.be a weakness if carried to the extreme. 
Even though the sequence remains the same, the process should be adapted to the particular needs oL 
a school. 

i 

o Since the first steps of d.etermining "what is" and "what^should be" are rather abstract ones, it may 
be a difficult place for some people to start planning. -i ^ 

The development of solution procedures provides a structure for obtaining schoohwide 
agreement on improvement stfategies. This encourages commitment and cooperation in a 
common venture. ^'^ 

o This agreement process can also be a weakness iT the solution procedures do not allow for the 
individuahty of each teacher's style and situation. , * 

o Another potential problem is that in oid^i to get everyone to agree, people may decide upon solution 
procedure^hat are diluted and have little f^ahmg. ' 

o The process of de^veloping solution procedures becomes a weakness if peofle^ aren't aware thtft they 
need to decide how to use the solution procedures in their ovm situations. 
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What the Formal for the Written 
Plan Looks Like . . - 



- > • ' - 

After thinking and readirig about the planning process for option 1 , ^ou are probably 
curious about the written plan and what it wil| loo^ like. The instructions and format for^ n 
the' (Option 1 vi^tten plan are under a separate cover, but an illustratioi^ of the format that < 
would be used for each component follows. 



Component 



Needs Assessment 



Trogram Description 



; Tinr^eline 



What IS 



What should be Discrepancy 



Analysis 
of the 
discrepancy 



Objectives 



Solution 
procedures 



Ongoing Planning 


Monttohng 


Evaluation 


J Decision nnakmg 


1 1 
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/ 


/ 


s 






c 







Jhe formats for ongoing planning and yearly 
evaluation, shown here, are for the overall program 
plan, not for each component. ~ , 



Yearly Evaluation 
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Chedklist for Choosing 
. - Option 3 




I At the end of the section for using each option, a self-check is included to help you 
decrde which planning option to choosy. Be Sure to re^d through the section on each option 
before making a.decision. ' \ ^ ' * ' ' - 



l.Do you think it would be best to,j)lan your educational 
^program by focusing on its ''pieces** or ''components*'? 

1 Do you think a process that's already laid out step-by-step 
would provide the best structure for planning at your school? 

3. Ha^ you used this planning process before and found that it 
. worked well? 



4. Dges a discrepancy-based needs assessment ;;process make sense- 
to you^ and does if seem as if a needs assessment would-be the 
best way to start your planning? 

5. Do you thmk that analyzing discrepancies is a' good basis for 
developmg effective solution procedures? ^ 

6. Do you thiflk that the -strengths of option 1. outweigh its 
vieaknesses? y " 

After you have completed the self-checks on each of the three options, look at the results 
to help choose the best option for you. \ ^ 



Yes 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



No 
□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



OPTION 2 





year. In the past, 

one planning model was used statewide. However, since, an effective planning process 
matches a School's needs, this year there are two additional models from which to choose. 
Optron 2 is unique in that each part of fhe planning process (see diagram above) is linked 
directly to student outcomes. All parts of the process can he done in any sequence that 
works for a school, and.each part may be d4||^oped around students, program, support, and 
implementation. Ultimately, (hough, each part will be directly connected to student 
outcomes. ^ " 

Becau«eJi»s'T"5sa^ew option this year, you'll find examples of parts of option 2 sprinkled 
throughout this^^ction. " ^ 



nVfat is the -Integrated Program Option? 

• it looks at the whole student as the ceatj^ of the schodii^ogram^ and brings together all 

• suppdrtive school resources to develop a program around desired student outcomes. 

* 

• ItJncluiles the developmeijt of approaches, ways to make the approaches work, student 
outcomes, assessment, objectives, ongoingJ)lanning, and yearly evaluation. , 

• It has flexibility in the sequence of these parts of the planning process and encourages the 
school to adapt the process to its. unique needs^ ^ 

• It provides a way^ for each part of the ^planning process to relate to several oth^r parts 
simultaneously. -For jnstance, one school wfde approach may affect mdre th^ one student 
outcome, or one objectivfe may relate to more than ope assessment finding, t 

• It provides a way of specifying t|^distir\ction between approaches that have schoolwfte 
agreement and the individual way each staff member makes the approaches w^rki 
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qTd Determining Stydent Outcomes 

Determining student outcomes '% a proce^^that: 

• Identifies what a school-community belieyes is most important for its students ^ 
know, appreciate, understand, or be able to do. This process may be used after more 
specific decisions are made about program directions, e.g., objectives, assessment, or 
approaches, \ 

• Enables people to make conscious decisions aboiS^ the kind of adults they want the 
school's students to become. 

^ Brings people together in a way that instills ownership and commitment to the school's 
prpgram. , 
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• Do determine student outcomes through 
a process that meets your needs. You 
might use small or largft groups, surveys, 
Delp^hi or synergistic^ tecAniques. 



• Do develop student outcomes that pull 
together the variolas skills a student 
should have at^ the end of his or her 
educatij®! at your school. ^ 



• Do select student outcomes that have 
sChoolwide agrcerpent. Use ihe process* 
to build ownership and commitment to 
improving the program. Use the resolu- 
tion of conflict and disa^ement to 

^ncrease »junder standing and j*efine stu- 
dent outcomes. f' 
^ 

• Do decide upon student outcomes some- 
time during the process of planning.^You 
may start by identifying d\itQomes; or 
they may become evident from your 

• ydecisions irf other patts of the plan- 

ning, e.g., approacNbs, ways to make 
approaches work. _ 

• Do use the yearly evaluation design to 
help ' you determine the success you 
achieve in reaching student outcomes. 



• Don't feel that you have to duplicate 
previous work in choosing .Student out-^ 
comes. You. may havfe done this already, 
or you may want ta reconsider some you 
a>^ currently using. 

f Don't think <hat selecting student out- 
comes has to ^e the first planning event. 
In your school, it nught work better to 
assess the school program"^"c)r~i'3enrify'' 
some important new approaches first. 

• Don't confuse student outc'bmes with 
instructional support activities. School 
climate, staff development, or com- 
munity involvement should be developed 
as support for stucjent outcomes. 

• Don't overlook unpopular opinions and 
interests in selecting student outcomes. 



• Don't make the mistake of doing all 
parts of your planning without con- 
sidering their relationship to student 
outcomes. 



• Don't rely on just the results of the 
evaluation of your objectives to find out 

^ how you did in reaching student out- 
comes. 



Remember to refer % the 
Requirements Checksheet 
at some point to ensure that 
your planning is coTnptete. 
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O iO O Assessing students' 



and Program CapabUities 



^ Assessing students' and program capabilities IS a process that: 

• Includes collecting, analyzing, and evaluati/Tg information about how well the school 
program is meeting the educationaT needs of each student. 

• Uses d^ta about students' skills, program effectiveness, use ^of resources, scl^ol 
facilities, instructional climates, staff, students with special needs, and the community. 

-:»^tfetps-tlie plciiiiicis leanr- more a bout what - p arts o fjl i e pi og i<rm work wdt an* -what 
areas need improvement, although the assessment may be done after some initial 
decisions are made about approaches or objectives. i 

• Helps school planners be more deliberate about the focus, constraints, fesources, and, 
thus, the progr-am priorities. # ^ \ ^ ^' 
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► Do use the information you already 
have. , :4 

> Do consider the kind of information you 
want to collect, and collect only what 
you plan to use. You might look at 
students' activities; skills and knowledge, 
both present and expected; present pro- 
gram effectiveness and what the program 
should look like; presefit use of resources 
and resources that are needed. 

' Do break surveys, if you use them, into 
sections, and give them to different 
groups-thus, making sure all questions 
get answered. 

Do use random sampling, being sure to 
include some information ffom all rele- 
vant groups, grade levels departments, 
students, pajrents, and so forth. 

Do ask questions appropriate to the 
group being sampled. 

Do analyze the information you collect ' 
^and decide what it means for your 
school. Doing this is even more jinpor- 
tant than cojlecting thgjnformation. 

Do use assessmem information in the 
rest or your planning. For example, it 
might be helpful in determining student- 
outcomes. On the other hand assessment 
might be based on student outcomes 
that were, previously determined. 
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• Don't thiak you have to start your 
assessment frofn scratch. 

• \ Don't think that you should assess only 
studerft needs and program needs. You ' 

^i\iay want to assess strengths, talents; 
iriterestSj and available resources. 



Don't think that all information has to 
corae from surveys; some can come from 
di$cussiorft, interviews, or other means. 
Don't givejerfig surveys. 
Don't be ovtrwhelmed by thinking you 
have to collect information from every- 
one. * ; 



• Don't cojlect information that doesn't 
relate to your questions about program 



effectiveness. 
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O"' Q Djev^loping Objectiveis 

Developing objectives is a process that:- 

• Establishes specific school expectations. jEagh obj^ctiv^ 'identifies either who wilb^e 
able to. do what and how well or what will,happen, when it Nvill happen, andjiow it will 

. • 'be^v^luatedr ^ * , , 

• Allows yOu to identify axpe'ctations for students^and for what you want the^program 
to look like. ^ - ^ - .\ ^ 

Provides standards a sdiool can use to.evaluate the effectiveness pf lt,s progr&in. 



• Identifies specific chijnges in your instructional ^^rpgram that will Ijelp .,ypy iTeach 
student outcomes. ^ . * ^ -j , ' • , 



/f this is your planning year, 
you may find it he/pfbtfo 
explore conyvUnity r9S0urces 
to get some ideas of directions 
^ you might want to take in 
developing your ob/ectives. 
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Do develop objectives in* areas of high 
priority. You might want to begin 
improvements* /n areas where there's a 
high interest m improvement, where 
some change has already^ occurred, or 
where there's a group with a new idea \t 
wants to try. 

Do develop objectives -for ^e special 
needs of certain students; e.g., LE5/NES, 
EDY/Title I, and special education stu- 
' dents. 

♦ ' 
Do develop- objectives when you feel 

ready to dp so. You may be more ready 
to do this ^fter you have determined 
some approaches 

Do develop objectives that can be evalu- 
ated, but interpret the method pf evalu- 
ation creatively. The degree, of sDccess 
can be found in many ways. 



Do think about thfe relationship between 
the evaluation of your objectives ^nd the 
evaluation of,yoilr program. . 



yearly 



If you find yourself wantingS 
to iook at the format for the 
plan right now, remember that 
this handbook is about the 
PROCESS and doesn 't specify 
how things get written down.* 

BUT, . . 

If you can't resist finding out 
about how things get written 
-down, look at the school 
Tan form. 



• Don't think that high priority areas 
•always have to be those v^here achieve- 
ment is lowest. ' r * * 



• Don't assume th^t all other objectives 
will result in specific attention being 
given to students Avfth ^pecial needs. 

• Don't fe'el you have to use^the sequence 
of pTSnning ^resente.d in this handbook. 
Decide what sequence works foi you. 

• Don't rely only on standardized achieve- 
ment measures tt) define your degree of 
.success. Interview students, parents, and 
staff. Look at students' ability and ten- 
dency to use what they've learned in 
everyday problem solving. Use records of 
student growth. 

• Don't forget that your yearly evaluation 
design sholild use ^ the results of the 
evaluation of y6ur objectives along with 

• other data you've collected. Together,- 
these data ^puld answer questions 
youVe identified about Overall prqgram 
eff^ectiveness. 



<ou might want to use tfte 
pfannipg year to try out some 
approaches you're thinking 
1 about usir^g. 
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Developing Approaches 



Developing approaches is a process that: ^ 

• Identifies what strategies adults agree to use t6 .achieve each objective . ^ ^ , 

• Distinguishes the adalt responsibilities for making the program work from what 
students vl&f be doing. Student activities are developed as part of ''making .the 

• approaches work.'' - 



)1^^ 



Separates strategies which are agreed to on a schoolwiae basis fmiw the individual way 
each person puts that strategy or activity into action. These iiidividual techniques are 
part of ''making the approaches work." 

Identifies the best generaPway for adults to use fheir skills. 



r 



rDo agree on approaches to which all 
people are committed. 

• Do design approaches^ that set a general 
direction for reaching objectives, but 
determme them whenever it's most 
appropriate for you. 

• Do triink about the areas that are better 
left to individual choice (e.g., individual 
persohabty and teaching styles, previous 

^ successes and failures, expertise), and 
consider those areas ir^ the "making the 
approaches w6rk" part of the process. 

• Do consider approaches for students 
with special needs, e.g., LES/NES, EDY/ 
Title 1, special education students. • 

% 

• Do begin your planning process by devel- 
oping approaches if you find that start- 
ing at an yoOiei* place is tcro abstract. 
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• t)on't miss the chance to use this part of 
planning to build a school spirit for 
improving the program. 

• Don't make approaches so specific that 
*thefe's no room left for individual staff 
members tO' choose ways to make each' 
approach work. 

• Don't forget in develof)ing approaches to 
consider the kinds of. materials, teaching 

y methodologies, alternatives for different • 
leaming^^les^ and* grouping strategies. 



Don't rely on schoolwide approaches as 
the only means of reaching studertts with 
special needs. 

Don't bit hesitant about moving back 
and forth between developing approaches 
ahd soitie other step of planning. You 
may fmd that approaclies are an easier 
place to start because they defiite what 
ypu do day-fo-day. ' * . 
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OC Mgj^ing.the Approaches work 



Making the approaches work is a process 



• In which each teacher or group Oli teachers, at the beginning of the year, decides how 
to put each of the applicable approaches into action-what teaching styles'to use, what 
the student interests and abilities are, what materials or facilities are necessary, what 
other teaching skills might be needed, and so forth. 

• In which other staff members (principals, guidance counselors, resource teachers, 
paraprofessi9nals') decide how to fulfill their individual responsibilities jto the 
schoplwide approaches. ^ 

• Irr which all staff members, as individuals or in groups, decide what students will be 

doing for each approach. 

* , ^ 1 

That can help a staff member focus on his or her individual p^rt in broad improvement 
approaches and also help her or him respond to changing emphases throughout the 
year. 

• ' ♦ •#» 

• That can help each staff member look at the relationship among her or his effort, 
students' activities, and student outcomes. 



Do use this process to help plan how the 
schoolwide .approaches will relate to 
fbur classroom or school assignments, 
your individual strengths and weafk-/ 
nesses, student skills and mter^sts, 'avail- 
able materials and facilities, and so forth. 



i 



Do feel free to revise, modify, or expand 
your ways to make each approach woHc. 
You are likely to have many new icfeas as 
jrou begin to implement your plan. 

Do use this process, if you are not a 
classroom teacher, to translate school- 
wide approaches into your everyday 
world. Principals, ' guidance counselors, 
resource teachers, and librarians will 
then be able to support classroom 
teachers. 



Don't feel that each individual has to 
develop different ways to make' an 
Approach work. This process should 
allow for so/ne inchvidu^ differences, 
not force differences. Sometimes it may 
work best for small groups of teachers, 
adults, or other school personnel to 
work together to develpp ways to make 
an approach work. 

Don't develop ways to make the 
approaches \york with the idea that they 
will form a contractual agreement, espe- 
cially if they are clearlV not working and 
need refinement. 
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O C Doing Ohgoing Planning 



Doing ongoing planning is a process that: 

• Helps Ihe school look at key issues or questions aboUt putting the program irUo action 
and helps the school judge how well the program is working. 

• Helps the program change when the needs and conditions at the school change. 

• Encoufrages self-evalgation and provkles a way to do it. . 



• Do choose issues or questions for on- 
going planning that are of pnme impor- 
tance to the school program. 

• Do determine issues of Jugh prionty by 
-considering unexpected successes or fail- 
ures about whfch you would like to 
know more, yearly evaluation results, 
unexpected outcomes of an activity, 

• program jeview results, budgetary items, 
and oonflicts aboul^an activity among* 
various groiTps. / 

• Do plan how you will involve those 
responsible for carrying Q(xt the program 
and other school-community members in 
the steps of ongoing planning. - 

• Do think about different kinds and 

sources of information that wiil4ielp you 

examine the key issues and concerns. 
>■ 

• Do*plan to put the information together 
in different ways so that you can analyze 
it thoroughly. 



• In analyzing information about an issue, 
do plan to make interpretations in the 
context of you^ own school and com- 
munity. The same information may have* 
different meanings to different schools. 



• Don't try to evaluate and plan for all 
parts of the program ^11 the time. It*s 
impossible! 

• Don*f think thki ongoing planning ques- 
tions-have to be developed from only 
one source^. Encoura^ Tarious groups to 
ask questions^bout implenlefttatiOn, and 
choose from among the best ones. • 



• Don't judge these critical parts of your 
program on just one type of infor- 
mation. You may be misled. ' 

• Don't think that you will be able to rely 
on just one analysis of the information. 
If the issue is a critical one, it will 
probably also be complex. Different 
ways of analyzing will bring out differ- 
ent aspects of the issue an(l give you a 

, better chance of making good decisions. 

J • Don't ignore the unique characteristic 
of your school and community when 
you plan for interpreting the different 
analyses of the information. 
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OPTION 2 



• Do plan to use the process for making • Dop't plan to make decisions without 
- decisions and for modifying the pro- . using the results of ongoing planning. If 
gram. It is also possible that a decision you have spent time monitoring and 

may be to keep part of the program the-* evaluating the prpgram but forget to use 
same or even to expand it. • tfte data or if you are not willing to 

make changes, th6 ongoing planning will, 



o c 



be worthless. 



gf"^ Designing the Yearly Evaluation 

Designmg the yearly evaluation is ^ process that: 

• Will provide for reviewing the whole school program and for judging how well it 
worked toward improving student achievement, instructional programs, and school 
environment. * ' , ^ 

0 

• Will give you information about how well the- program worked so that you can make 
changes for the next year. ' 



• Identifies how the judgments of teachers 'and o^her school personnel, parents, and 
students will be used to determine how;Jullyi^ne objectives have been achieved and 
how effective the approaches have been/ f 

• Will help you examine the way yoy spent Vnoney and what cofitributed to the success 
of your program. 




Do make sure that both the yearly 
evaluation design and ongoing planning 
are included in your planning pr^pess. 
Ongoing planning j^lps you look at 
specific questions abOTt how parts of the, 
program are working. Yearly evaluation ♦ 
will help yofu examine the extent to 
which the program and its parts worked. 

• Do plan to look at the whole program at 
some point. Ask questions that will help 
you determine h^w well the program 
worked. 




• Don't confuse t\% yearly evaluation de- 
sign with ongoing planning^ Make s^re 
you get the benefits of both. 



• Ddn't concentrate only on objectives 
and approaches arid forget to plan proce- 
dures^ for judging hov|||rfhey all fit to- 
gether, how the as^i^nent worked, 
whether the student outcomes were 
appropriate, and whether the evaluation. " 
was done well, whether the program was 

'.economically efficient, and so forth. 
(See examples on the next page.) 
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• Do be prepared to consider theVfe/:tivp- 
ness of the whole program or part of rt 
by considering what it will have cost. 

• Do consider different ways to evaluate 
y&{xT program and which ones work best/ 
Be creative! )Vhat about sampling stu- 
dents' work, using student or adult 
self-evaluations, giving students oppor- 
tunities to apply skills in ''real-life" 
situations, and holding discussions? 

• Do plan to involve students, teachers, 
and other school personnel and parents 
m the process of judging th& improved 
school program. ^ 

• Do plan to use the -results of the yearly 
evaluation m revising the program for 
the next year. 




Don't assume that the most or I6ast 
expensive decision will necessarily be the 
most effective. . 

Don't think that the only way to evalu- 
ate your .proaram or parts of it is by / 
testing. » r — — ---^ 



Don't assume . that ' ev^ation infor- 
mation about the improved school pro- s 
gram will speak for itself. Any data will ^ 
have to be placed in the context of some V 
'group's values. 

Don't think that designing a yearly 
evaluation is. only to get information for 
someone else. It should help yoii make 
planning decisions. . ^ 
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OPTION 2 



Strengths and Weaknesses of Option Q . 

One strength of option 2 is that the program is integrated* so that instructional and 
instructional sugport a,ctivities form iHe basis for the attainment of student outcomes. 

O 'This strength can be overdone if it makes you think that support activities cannot be a toust of your 
program. For instance, you may want staff deVclopme^nt to ^ an emphasis of the first year of yout 
program, and you can ,do that in option, 2. Jh^ make sure that you figure out he>v that staff 
develop^ent will, in the long run, increase stadept learning. 

A strength of option 2 is that the sequence of planning can be adapted to the needs of 
Y^^r school community. 

o This may also a.weaknes^ if you stumbfle in creating your own sequence of planning or if you do 
everything without thinking of student outcomes and then try to decide What st\JlRit outcomes fit 
your situation. « 

- You may have trouble if you move back and forth too much between the parts of option 2,or'you 
may not know tor sure when to move from one part to another. 

A strength is that you can assess your program m different ways. ^ • 

^ This beA)mes a weakness if you don't think the assessment process through thoroughly 

Any specific' assessment process you choose will have its -own weaknesses. The most reliable 
* assesirraent is one that uses different kinds of questions and data to examine the program. » 

. - 1 • . ■ A - ■ 

' 1^ A strength oi this option is that it has a structure for separating approaches, which are 
agreed to, and ways to make each approach work, which allows- some individual flexibility. 

Fhis differentiation may seem as if it creates an extra step that's unnecessary M 
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What the Format for the Written 

Plan Looks Like . ' • 

' ' * i * . * " 

After thinkit^ and reading about developing aij integrated .program, yAi may be 
wondering about the written -plan and how it su^orts the process. The format below is the 
pne that will be used with option 2* . 



Schodlwii 
' studeot^Qi 




upon 



f 



Student outcome 
Assessnient summary 
Objectives 
Approaches 



Ways to niake the 
approaches work 



• This format is to be used This will be completed by 
for each student ouk;ome - . * individu^ st^fT member^ who 

^ ' ^ ' , would retain them for /their 

' . ownfse.. 







Ongoirig Planning 




• 




— 

^ Evaluation • 


^Decision making 




.- 

% - 






1 * 






. D 







Ongoing planning, and cvaluafion areTormats for\ . ' 
the overall orogram plan. ' \ 



Yearly Evaluation 
Design \ 



\ 



\ 



♦Choose option 3 if you want to*iise the integrated progi;arTi pifcess but v^ant to record it difre\e^rty 



\ 



\ 



Checklist for Chop|rtng 

Option Q 




1. Do you w^nt use ^ process that enables you to plhsi your 
eduoationaUprogram, around the whole student' jn a M«By that 
integt;ates ^io.us curriculum area^and supportive services? 

2. Can tn^ need^s of your school best be mpt &y uslig,a planning 
process^that hJj^ flexibility within its structure? 



do from 




□ 



□ 



3. Wiii you be able to implement the pri)gra 
Planning process formally distinguishes wl\at 
wli^t students do? 

4- hrlhtfe an assessment prpcess you prefer over a discrepancy- □ 
based\need^saS«iessment? - . , ' , ^ , ; . ^ ^ 

5. Do yoik think|^at achieving coB|>nsus about sl\idfent outcpmeT^^- □ 
\ would b^ help^iM to your planning? ^ * ' 

-6. Do VpuVhink ^at the streilgths of this option outweigh its • □ 



weaknesses? 



f^. 



No 
□ 



□ 
□ 



work 



Complete ^^It self-oieck for option. 3 before you begin to choose the optidh tha°t-will' 
)rk best (or yOTL ^' ^ * / 1-^' , * • ,^ ' 



< I 
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What is the U-DoJt Option? ' - ^ 

• Jt-leaves the structure for pl^nning.up t(i you. 

^ • It allows you to choose ideas from the other planning processes or formats or change one 
of therfi in some way ^ ^ ^ ^ 

It encourages n^w ide^s^d maximum use Of ^nning processes that are already working 
at your school. . ^ • 

• It allows you to record the decisions from the planning process in any way that works 
best. 

"I 

• k uses the elements of planning outlined in Education Code sections 52014 and 52015. 




• 06 consider usin^ thi^ option if youVe 
had a lot of planning ex^rience, espe- 

. eially if you are using a process that 
works well for you. 

•»Do consider u^ng this option if you feel 
tliat the other two will restfict your 
thinking, planning, and pr^am in> 

• provement. \ • 

• Do read througR' the sections on^the 
other planning options. They may give 
you ideas about using the u-do^it option. 



• Do retnember'to use the Requirements 
' Checksheet to niake sure 'that your 
planning addresses all requirements. 

Do make sure that your ](Jlanning process 
includes the required activities: objec- 
es, assessment, steps toward* reaching 
e objectives,^ ongoing planning, and 
yearly evaluation. \ , 

42 



• Don*t assume that this Option will be 
easier to use because it has no predeter- 
mined structure.' Remember that you 
will need to design your own structure. 



• Don*t think that thp u-do-it option has 
to be a brand new approach to planning.- 
It may use a combination of ideas, 
processes, or parts of the other two 
options. 

• Don*t let the Requirement/checksheet 
become your, format or structure for 
planning. Use it only lo make sure 
youVe covering the required areas. 

• Don*t think that these requirements dic- 
tate your total process, how you do it, 
or what you call it. These are part of 
every planning^rocess, no matter what - 
they're called. 
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OPT»ON 3 



Strengths and )Af^aknesses of Option Q 

- A strength ^ that the school^ommunity deVetops its own planning process. 

o This cjui liecome a weakness if it continues a planning process that hasn't been effectjve in the past. 

P A potential 'Weakness is that ^without a predetermine^ structure, more time, expertise, and mterest 
may be required to develop fully a planning process that will work fop you. ^ ' » 

Another streng^th is, that the school comijiunity may modify the fotmat and pftcess^or 
both of options 1 or 2 and make that option 3. * 

O This may become difficult if you star^ut trying to alter ojhions 1 of 2 and discover that y6u dbn*t 
have tht time, skills, or resipurces to complete the process. 

^ You may also have difficulty if you try to combme the planning processes of pptions 1 and 2, since 
' they have different characteristics. It is possible, but do it carefully if that is your choice. 



What thp Format for4h4 Written 
Plan Looks Like ' \ • 



, YouUl have to construct y^r own fdr- 
mat for the option 3 wfittea^lan. As yc^ 
have learned, it can go in "^one of rr^n^ 
directions and still meet the requirements 
Be creative and design a fo^fnat that l^tps 
you get where you're going 
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Checklist for Choosing 

Option □ 



1. Do you, beljeve that developing your own pla^ninj process 

would lead to a better school prograru? 
- .* 

2; Are you .already using a planning process that works^well for 
you but which js different from options 1 and 2? ' 

a3. Have 'you been using a j5lanning process that doesn\ work very 
well for you? 

4. Do n^ny people at your school have strong ideas about how to 
' plan and how to wnte that plan on paper? 

5. Are you interested in using a planning process that's a 
modification of options 1 .or 2 or some combination j;iFtKem? 

6. Da you think that tht strengths of this option outweigh its 
weaknesses? 




□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



Afjer completing each of the seJf-checks, you're ready to begin considering the options 
more i^ftusly. Compare youx results on each self-check. Next, you might want tolook at 
f the planning formats and instructions far each option. Then you may want to reconsider the 
strengths and weaknesses jof each^ile.and match them to the strengths and weaknesses of 
your school-community. 
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Ahora es tiempo de detenerse por an momento. Hasta shora 
usted ha estado pSnsando en aacoger un proceso da planaar. Buano, de 
aquian adalanta usted dabe da empezar a pensar an lo que sa 
trata el buen planear para el mejoramiento de sa escuela. 
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Now that you've read through the sections on good planning 
and using the three options for planning, you may be doing some 
thinking about the contents of improving your program. If you're 
involved in the- school improvement program, this section is for 
you; It describes what your planning should be about. (Sections I 
and II of this handbook^ designed to be helpful in any type of 
school planning, this settion, however, is specifically relevant (o 
those receiving school improvement program funds.) • - 

In defining the extent of school improvement. Education Code 
sections 52014-52017 describe the planning that is necessary for 
schools tb be voort responsive to students' needs. Those code 
Ejections also descnbe several concepts essential to improving the 
quality of a school program. This section of the handbook 
organizes* those concepts into a framewdrk that will help you put 
them into a perspective for your own program improvement 
planning. 

In focusing on school improvements, think about three things: 

• How.students are acquiring skills and knowledge 

.• How the school is being responsive in the strategies used 

• How these two work together to form a perspective for 
' foc#sing on the school program. 

As you begin to consider these aspects^ of school improvenlent, 
you will probably wondtr how they fit together as a whole. ^n 
the next page, you -will find a description of the ideal that's 
\lescnbed in the Education Code. 
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What Kind of Place Can Your School Be? 
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Schools involved in improvement are places where stildents learn skills and acquire' 
knowledge m increasinglj^vanced arias of reading, writing, language, and computation. 
Schools that provide theselrevantages for students give them opportunities to apply learning 
in^many different -areas, such as scier^ce, history, art, or physical education. Teachiij use 
^ strategies to support their students' individual strengths, differences, and needs through a 
' variety of learning groups, methods, anti materials. 

As schools increasingly mirror the ideal concepts of school improvement, s^dents are 
thinking critically and making independent judgments. Through their interaction with peers 
and adults, they are developing awareness and appreciation essential to Ifving in a pluralistic 
society. All oi the activities m schools like these are designed to build students' self-esteem, 
Vegard for others, a!nd personal and social-responsibility so that they are able to use their 
skills and knowledge more successfully in day-to^ay living. Their experitoces in these kinds 
of schpols give students the ability to make wise career choiceS and consumer decisions. 
Sound mental and emotional health are encouraged in schools that focus on studetits' needs. 
Students in secondary schools have the opportunity to demonstrate proficiency in any part 
of the curriculum and Jo waive the course-hour requirements. 

In order to support, this learning environment for students, tl^ere is a staff development 
program for teachers, other school personnel, paraprofessionals, and volunteers; and it' is 
based on the needs of both students and adults at the school. In elementary schools, the 
school program is al^o supported by the active 'involvement and education of parents and by 
the evaluation of the health needs of students. ' , ^ ■ 

Many schools embody many pf these qualities . already. The emphasis of school 
inppro^ment, however, is on improving those qualities and making them all work toge'^ther 
to pro^e a responsive education for students. % 
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The Dimensiortf oif School Improvement 



It*s not too difficult to imagine what an iBeal educational program does in responding to 
iTljl^vidu^ students, but figuring out how to plan such a program is difficult. You will almost 
certainly have to ^^nk of the whole and how it can be divided into separate, but related, 
dimensions. • " 

• Consider one of tM^se dimensions to be the skills and knowledge that students acquire. 
These are not only academic skills but also the knowled^ that is important in different 
curricular areas. They include, the social undefst^ndifig, appreciation, and abilitfes and 
the personal skills and krK:)wledge you want]Students to have, 

^ Consider as another dimension the methods, -techniques, and Strategies used to respond 

to the needs and strengths of individual students. These are the ways in which the 

school helps students develop all the skills and'knowledg^ in the first dimension. While 

the skills and knowledge for students are quit^^ different from the methods by which 

students can develop them, the two must interact for school improvement to happen. 

** 

Now think about how these two dimensions relate to the organization of the school 
instructional program. The organ^ation, slightly different for each school, serves as. a 
framework for planrung the use of instructional strategies to help students develop skills and 
knowledge. 

• In addition there are ways in which the school supports the instructional program. 
Such activities as staff development, parent involvemeny"and edocation, and student 

- • health services are ways of strengthenir\g or reinforcing the use of responsiveness 
strategies to develpjcTstudent skills and knowledge. 





Remember these dimensions 
and their interaction in impact- 
ing on the school program. 
Tfyey are the school improve- 
ment requirements, and you 
will usSs them in planning 
and in writing your plan. 
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An Analogy: Using a Zoom Lens ^ 
toWHelp Plan Your School Program ; 

* Since the concepts of school improvement are complex ones, it may be helpful to think 
of student skillsTand knowledge and schoQl responsiveness strategies as the leases of a zoom 
lens. You' use the zoom lens to focus on each part of the school program so that you can 
plan for improvements in that part. 'By adjusting the lens, you can zoom in on a specific skill 
or knowledge, a certain responsiveness technique, or, most important, a combination of 
several skills, areas of knowledge, and techniques. You can take pictures of small parts of 
your program, or with a wide-angle lens, you can compare the parts with each other; and 
you can use the results for planning improvement. 



Muittculturfi education 
Esteem for stif end othen/ 

social end personal 

responsibility 
Emotional and mental heelth 



• Computation 

• Readiny^ 

• Writing ^ 





School Program * 



Support: 

• Staff developmtnt 

• Parent involveimnt 

•nd education ^ 
' • Student health servicet 



Tima^ advice about laaming 
options an<f career oppor- 
tunitiet and about school' 
related problems 

Demonstrate proficiency 

Alternatives in size, compo si tion, 
end location of learning groups 



e Teaching strategies and 
materials responsive 
to individual needs 

• Continuous progress 

• Improvement of scKool and 

daseroom envlroment 

• Providing for students wHh 

exceptional abilities 
or needs 
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How to Use the Zoom Lens 

% 

Organizing Your Prograin for Planning 

To use the zoom iens effectively, you will have to start by dividing or choosing divisions 
of your school program. Remember that even the widest angle can't take in everything you 
provide for students. The divisions should describe the curriculum and other activities in 
some way that makes sense to you. There is no sinjle set of divisions that is (or Colild be) 
best. Here are some examples. 

• . ^ . * 

For instance your school might be organized in such a w^that 
It makes sense to divide your program by: 

• Subject and extracurricular areas (e.g., language, art, science, 
student gbvemment, counseling, soccer club) 

• |5epartments (e.g., ma^th and science, English, agriculture, 
physical education, foreign languages) and extracurricular 
programs 

• Some different divisions (e.g., ecology, teclyiology, energy, 
communication, life-styles, leisure; or convergent thinlAg, 
independent thinking, analytical thinking) 



School Programs 
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Using the Student SkiJIs-and Knowledge Lenses ,^ 

. You will be using many different student skills and knowledge lenses of tt^e zoom lens to 
focus on each division of your^rogram. These include academic, social, and personal skills 
and knowledge, so you'll need to think about the sf^cific skills and areas of knowledge you 
want your students to hav^^;iere are some ejiamples! 

I The Reading Lens and Other Curricular Areas - 

For instaiice you'll want students to bQ able to 3pply readi^Jfe 
skills in order to understand materials they use in alj areas of the 
curriculum. If you zoom in on your program .and- find that 
students can't read the social studies textbooks, tlft manuals in 
shop classes, or the Z V. Guide at hom^, they obviously have 
^Q^ing problems. 
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Curricular Areas 
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The Writing Lens and Language Arts - 

For instance, you may decidfc fhat you want students to- 
develop their writing abilities. 

If you use this lens to zoom in on language arts and find that 
few people are teaching writing, 'you may want to develop a 
writmg clinic or have several groups of teachers or departments 
develop writing programs. 




Writihg Lens 
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The Multicultural Lens and the.Arts - 

For instance, you may want students to have specific knowl- 
edge and awareness that will enable them to function in a 
multicultural society. 

If you z6»m in on art and music periods and find -that students 
often stay within their own ethnic or socioeconomic groi 
apprecia^te only art objects, music, or theater of their own culture, 
you will want to develop improvement activities. 



Multicultural Lens 
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Arts 
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^he Critical Thinking Lens and Social Science - ^ 

For instance, you'll want students to think critically and make 
independent judgments in their evoyday contact with current 
events. ^ 

If you use this lens to zoom in on students in social science 
classes and find that they can make'good arguments on different 
sides of a social question and then fake apposition according to 
their values, you should take note an'd consider building on what's 
working. 



Critical Thinking Lens 






Social 
Science 
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Using the School Responsivieness Lenses 



You'fl need use the responsiveness lenses to focus on the responsiveness of your 
program to the^ldlfe, abilities, and needs of students. For this you need an understanding of 
the various l*esponsivene$s methods. Hefe are some examples. ^ • ' 

The Continuous Progress Lens and Science - 

For instance, yoCi should Icnow that providing fox continuous 
* progress includes, but is not limited to, teaching and motfvating 
students with many kinds and levels of ability. 

If you use this lens to zoom in on your science program «nd 
find that many students are bored, not/coming to school, or can't 
^ keep up, then you will want to plan for>qmrovement. 

If you find that most students are participating actively in class, ^ 
joining the s^iencfe club, Of completing-projecls and assignments 
successfully, you should probably see if the techniques used in 
sdence could be used in other parts of the curriculum. 



Continuous Progress 
' Lens 
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Alternative Teaching 
Strategies Lenf 




^Math 



The Alternative Teaching Strategies Lens and Math ~ 

For. instance, you should kn<w that th^re are different ways to 
teach the same thing and that part of school responsiveness is 
using different teaching strategies in the school program and 
matching them to the Strengths and needs of students. 

If you use "alternative teaching strategies" "responsiveness lens 
to zoom in on tlie math program and find that all instruction at ' 
your school is based on explaining a chapter of the math textbook 
or that students only learn math skills by going to niath interest 
centers, you will w.ant to broaden the teaching strategies for math. 

If you find that niath instruction 'is based on teachers 
. explaining concepts to large'groups of students, teachers' working 
with small groups on specific concepts,^ teacher^ providing for 
some students to work independently, teachers' presenting real-life 
or problem-solving situations to help students grasp math con- 
.cepts, teachers' organizuig peer or cross-age tutoring fo4^ individual 
woric, and so forth, you should take this lens to mother part of 
the curriculum to see if (Jifferfeiit teaching strategies ^are used there 
tod. i 
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' ^ Alternativs 
Learning l^tariaii 
and Reading Lenses 



Using the Student' Skills and School Responsiveness Lenses Togetter 

The most important way to u,se the zoom lens is to pyt.twoor nwre lenses together. This 
is a little tricky, but think about it because it's probably the .best way 4o plan a 
.compr^hensive^rogram. . ' 

"1 

Alternative Learning Materials and Reading Lenses ,Vith Science - 

For instance, take the responsiveness lens 6f pr(3vidine alter- 
native learning materials and the- student skills lens of reading and 
use them together to zoom in on the science program. ' ' * * 
y Ff no matenals are used iff science besides the textbook and if 
that textbook is at a reading level ^at's too har^l^for some 
students and no challenge for others, you^ will v^nt to consider 
improvements. You might choose to deal with both problems at 
once by collecting and using additional materials, like other 
textbooks, magazine articles, library books, and filmstrips, making 
sure that these more closely match the, different reading levels of 
your students. 







Sciincs 
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Classroom Environment Aid Self=Esfeem Lenses 
with Physical Education - . 

For instance, take the responsiveness lens- of improved class?' 
room environment and the student skills lens of esteem for self 
and others' and uscjhem together to zoom in on the physical 
education program. 

If you find that stqdents enjoy participating in physical 
education, that they all/ support and help students* who -have 
trouble learning skills, tnat they are willing to spread around the 
leadership in games, even to students who aren't the 'most skiHe4 
and -that they enjoy being members of a team even If t|iey don't 
always win, the chances are that you already have a good * 
classroom environment and/flialTstudents respect themselves* and 
each Qther. Remember what you've learned here and use tbese 
lenses to look at another part of your curriculum. 



Claitroom EnvlronnfMnt^ 
and S«lf-EstMm UnMi 







Physical " 
Educitioii 
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How poe$ the Z^om Lens/Analogy^ 
Relate to fhe 3 Options? ^ 



^ \ 

You may be asking the questiorj above after reading through the last section oL thhj' 
liandbook. If so, cdhsider the following relationships: .^^ 

• No matter which planning ojption you choose, student skills and 
knowledge, responsiveness strategies, and the parts oT.the school 
curriculum should be considered throughout the process. Thf 
chstts below show the rehtionsn|ips among these and the three 
ions for planning. 




Op*tonf 




Components 



Student Skills 
and KnowlMge 



ScHool Responstv|^^ 
ness strategies 



ism 



School Program 
Divisions \> 



^leeds 
Asiessmenl 



Obiectives 



4 



Fpijus.on student sktlls 
anttknowledge 'dunng the 
ffrst three steps of rte^s 
assessments m the mstruG- 
tiona^ components 



Solution 
Procedures 



Devj^op objectives about 
these for the Tristruetional 
compiSrwnts 



Include the as^es^ment 
of school resportsiy^ess 
strategies in analyzing 
the discrepancy. 

6 



.V- 



* QngoKig 
Planning 



, Yeariy 
Et^aluation 



^TpOnsider questions 
about these during on- 
^K^ng plannmg. 



SoliXtiQO procedures may 
be developed around these 
as well as aroUnc^ other 
strategies and activi- 
ties, 



The instructional com- 
ponents may be similar 
to the school proflra a^ 
dmswwT^t if they Jfe 
/they will probebty^ 
r broader 



The instructional sup- 
port components will 
be different from these. 



Use thace to ch^k that 
the heeds assessment' has 
covered the whol^pro- • 
gram. ^ 



Use thesfe to belpj/ou 
determine what changes 
tojnttiat^ and where • 
solution procedures 
^should occur. 



Plan to-evaluate how 
well students have ac- 
quired these! ^ 



Consider questions about 
these during ongoing ' 
planning. 



Plan to evaluate how .» 
*wtfl these hav^ woYked. 



s 



Consider questions 
abourthese during on- 
going planning.^ 



Use these to cBck how 
well the strateltes have 
contributed to the devel- 
*opment of student skills 
and knowledge. 
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1^ 

< 



a|)tt6n 

□ 


W Student skiris 
andKnowledgQ 

^-7- . 


1 — *^ ' — ^ — 1 

0 

Schpol Responsive- 
neis Strategies 


\ ^ — 
? ? T 

School Progranfi 
\ Divisions 


' Student 
Outcomes 

^ . — _ 1 — 1 


Keep stuJ^nt^skills and 
knowledge In mind when i 
developing student put- 
comes. 


✓ 

) 


A student outcome can 
relate IJ^bne, some, or all 
of the shool program . 
divisions. 


Assessrrfent 

) ^ 


F^us on theses during 
asses&ATien^. 

I ' " 


Focus on school respon- 
siveness strategies* 
during assessment 

If' 

\ 

> 


Focus on these during ' . 
assessment, and use^them 
to make sure^you have 
atssessed tfje interactioti 
of student skills and 
knowledge and school 
res^ponsiveness strategies. 


! Objectives 

I /• ■ 

] — 


^ Develop objectives about 
these . 

• 

An objec^ve may be « 


Consider-developing 
objectives, about these 

about both of these. 


/^Q^elop objectives te 
help you improve the 
effectiveness-of your 

. progr^ inJ^se areas. 

^ — — H 


Approaches 

• 




Approaches may be de- 
veloped around these, as 
welt as- other strangles 
or activities. 

Hi 

i 


In developing approaches, 
decide which ok these^ will 
be a means for reaching 
each objective. 


Wavv to Make 
/ the Approaches 
Work. . 


Considefi th^e when 
appropriate as you decide 
how to make each ap- 
proach work. . 

, * 


Cohsider these when 
appropriate a^you decide 
how to make each. ap- 
proach work. 




' Ongoing , 
^ Planning 


Consider Questions atiout 
these ^King ongort>g 
plandffig. 


^ Consider question$ about * 
these during ongoing 
planning. 


Consider questions about 
Ibese during ongoing • 
pfPWWfl^^ 

-J 


, Yeariy » 
Evaluation 


Plan to evaluate how well 
students h9ve acquired 
these. . 


f — 

\ 

Plan to evaluate how well 
these have workid. 


Usethese to check how 
weU the strategies have / 
contributed to the 
deveJopnr}ent of stodent 
/ skills and knowledge. 

^ ! ^ . 
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Option 



If you use option 3, you will have to determine- the relationship^f student skills and 
knowledge, school responsiveness strategies, and the school pfoffr^m divisic^ to your 
planning process. It may be helpfuj to reviewjhe relationships foiNptions I and 



• Remember that sections 52014-52O1-5 
process for any^gption must include 
tiSR. 



ongomg evaluatiof 



ojb 1 

If 



l^ducation Code say that your planning 
ent, objectives, steps or activities, and 





The process of planning and Ihe content of planning are both necessary for school 
improvement. It rnakes no sense to plan if you don't have anytlting^Jto plan for, and it 
*fi||P^^''y unreasonable* to expect specific improvements if you have no way of 



planning for them. 
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Cheekbone response for each item 

1 . The purpose of this- handbook is to 

□ a Give direction's for writing a plan. 

□ b. Explain the o^ne best planning process. 



□ c Describe three options for planning and give suggestions and ideas to help you 

choose one and make it work well at your school 

□ d. Talk about the contents of school improvement planning. 
O e. Both c and d. ^ * 



2. Why is a good planning proce^ important io a school? 

□ a. It IS important because it prpduces a wrftten plan that Will not have to be changed, 

□ b. It IS important because it helps people make decisions about how to improve the 

school program for students. , ^ , ' 

□ c It is important because it gives people sc3nn^hing to do with thetrjeisure time. 

3. Schools involved in improving the program would have students who would: 

□ a; Mainly learn lots of decoding skills. 

O b. Respect' themselves and others whp don't go to an improved School, v 

□ c Do all their woJk m school independently. ^ 

4. If you use the responsivene^ lenses of continuous progress^to look at part of the 
cumculu^, you are looking at' 

□ a. The variety of teaching strategies that are being used. ^ * * 
0 b. How well students are mastering basic skills^ 

□ t. How well students with different skills. and abilities continue to acquire new skills^ 
. Jknowledge, and insights in that qptof the curriculum. 

5. If a schopl has^developed its own planning proci^^ and has a lot'of idea^ about how the 
written plan sKould be put together, the bejt^tanning option would probably be* 

□ a. The integrated program pptiOn. * . " 

□ b.The u-do-it optio;i. 

□ c The component developnient option. 
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.6. Which of the following is an example of a student outcome for the integrated program 
option? ^ * ^ * . 

□ a. Student^ will be able to think critically and make indepen(Wnt judgments. ^ 

□ b. Each (iepartm^nt will identify or develop iTistructional materials at different 

reading levels. ) * 

c. Most studen^are^not abje to use written instructwSi) complete independent 
activities. ^ - - " ' 



7. Which of the following is an example of an apj)roaeh for option 2? ' * 

□ a. Students will be able to think critically and make indeperrdent judgments.' 

□ b'. Each department will identify'or develop instructional piaterials .at different 

reading levels. . 

□ c Most <*idonts are not able to use written instructiions to complete independent 

activities. 

8^Whi(Ji of the following is an example of assessment infdrm^n for optign 1"^ 

□ a Students will be able to think criti^aUy and make independent judgments. * ' 

□ b Each department wUl identify dr develop instructional mateiials^^ at different 

reading levels. - ' • 

□ c Most students are not, able to use written instructions to complete independent 

activities. . , , 

9. A school might choose the component development c>ption'when, 

□ a It wants a planamg prooess that's already laid out step-by-step. 

" ^ i 

□ b The A"l 27 has been used successfully in the past 

□ c. A ^^discrepancy-based** heeds assessment seems appropriate. 

a d. All of the above. ! " ^ ^ ' ^ 



10. Whai should you do if yoii think that the compxonent development option for the 
integrated -program option) wopld work well for you if only it had some changes? 

^ □ a. Give up. * , " / . 'v*# 

□ b. Choose It any w|y, . . ' - ^ 

□ c. Make the changes and call it the u-do-it option. 

^ J / * ♦ •. ■ Key to Self-Test^ 

1. e 6. a 

• 2. b 7. b 

3. c ' 8. c 

4. c ,15, d 

5. b rt); c 
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